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punishment; and shackles and black-holes were within his deserts. 
Cruelty was abated after his arrival at Plymouth, though he was com- 
mitted for high treason like other mariners in Mill Prison. The charge 
of piracy was dropped after Congress had certified that he was duly 
commissioned and that a British officer should suffer in retaliation for 
Conyngham's rigorous treatment. While rated as an exchangeable 
prisoner he had the good fortune to escape to the Continent in No- 
vember, 1779. He was recaptured in March, 1780, but he seems to have 
been treated as an ordinary prisoner during the ensuing year. This 
can hardly be called a "glorious record" for a naval officer, but Mr. 
Neeser credits him with sixty-odd prizes, only a few of which were 
successfully brought into port, and his activity doubtless raised the rates 
of marine insurance in London. 

The man himself fails to emerge from the documents here accu- 
mulated. He could not tell his own story — even his diary fails to supply 
a consecutive report ; and the only finished piece of sentimental rhetoric 
attributed to his pen is found in a petition on his behalf from the mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, where he was known as a resident. The Con- 
yngham who applied for French citizenship in 1777 may have been 
another Irishman of that name, though Mr. Neeser does not say so. 

The Spanish port called St. Anthonys (perhaps Santander) is neither 
indexed nor identified. " Comte d'Estaign " in a note is hardly an im- 
provement on Conyngham's phonetic " de Stang " ; and Gerard de Ray- 
neval is entitled to his accent. But in general the editorial care shown 
in this volume is worthy of the handsome form in which the Naval 
History Society issues its publications. 

C. G. Calkins. 

The Diplomacy of the War of 1812. By Frank A. Updyke, Ph.D., 
Ira Allen Eastman Professor of Political Science, Dartmouth 
College. [The Albert Shaw Lectures in Diplomatic History, 
1914.] (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. Pp. 
494-) 

The completion of a century of peace between the United States and 
Great Britain is a supremely fitting time for the present extended review 
of the negotiations which terminated the War of 1812. If no other 
reason existed, it would be worth while to press home once more by such 
a temperate and judicious study as this the realization of how far the two 
nations have gone along the high road to mutual understanding and 
appreciation — as far, for example, as from Francis Jackson to James 
Bryce. This solid volume of eleven chapters gains added significance 
from its appearance in an hour of acute interest in war and diplomacy, 
when its statements of England's policy of a century ago regarding 
present-day questions of blockade, seizure of ships and goods, and the 
motives and status of her enemy, take on a peculiar meaning. 
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Professor Updyke's work as a whole presents the results of a 
thorough survey of all available materials in a clear and discriminat- 
ing manner, though he has discovered no bodies of new facts which 
compel any considerable shift in the centre of gravity of established 
judgments of men or measures. He gives himself the benefit of any 
doubts about the extent of his functions as a diplomatic historian. The 
first third of the book is devoted to questions at issue between the two 
nations during the twenty years before war was declared, such as 
Great Britain's irritating and humiliating aggressions upon American 
citizens, commerce, and national dignity. The last two chapters trace 
out to their final settlement the various topics discussed during the 
negotiations for peace, even when such settlements were so much later 
that they may be considered as a part of the diplomacy of the war 
only by an extreme stretch of historical courtesy. The history of the 
diplomacy of the suppression of the slave-trade, for example, is brought 
down to 1863 and 1890; the disputes as to boundaries to 1842; and the 
fisheries question to 1912. The ebb and flow of discussions between 
the two commissions regarding the Indians, Louisiana, boundaries, and 
the northeastern fisheries is clearly described. The freshest chapter in 
the volume is that entitled Ratification and Reception of the Treaty. 
It is the only one, however, which suggests the vivacity and charm of 
the four chapters on American diplomacy during the war in the great 
work of Henry Adams. 

For Professor Updyke, as for other writers on this period, the 
American State Papers prove to be a veritable quarry out of which to 
dig ready-hewn stones in much the same way as the Romans of the 
seventeenth century dug building blocks from the ruins of the Colos- 
seum. His new structure is dignified, well-proportioned, expansive, and 
comfortable, but quite lacking in distinction of style, even when dec- 
orated with small importations from the British archives and with gos- 
sip from the Russell Papers and the Crawford Transcripts (pp. 382- 
384). Probably the Russell Papers yielded quite as much as was ex- 
pected, for Jonathan Russell had neither breadth, depth, nor keenness of 
mind, a fact admirably shown in the story here told of his use in 1822 
of a garbled "copy" of his letter of 1815 to Monroe, when he was 
trying to prevent the nomination of Adams for the presidency. 

This volume is notably free from errors, as a rule, but it is quite 
unpardonable to refer to William Jones as Secretary of War (p. 147), 
and slightly misleading to give " Monroe Papers, MS." as reference 
for Gallatin's important letter of October 26, 1814, to Monroe, when 
the letter was long ago printed in full in the Writings of Gallatin. 

Kendric C. Babcock. 



